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Before closing this review, which has already surpassed ordinary 
space limits, it may not be inappropriate to remark that the writer is 
conscious that possibly it is somewhat unfair to oppose in a book re- 
view a radically different standpoint to a position developed at length 
in a treatise of such a comprehensive nature as Mr. Taylor's volume 
enjoys. By those who find themselves in fundamental agreement with 
the author's tenets, the work doubtless will be greeted as an important 
restatement of their own views. But however approached, it would 
seem, in the opinion of one reader at least, that the discussion is 
marred by a fatal gift of a certain kind of ' ' cleverness, ' ' and also by 
a tortuous mode of treatment which becomes wearisome in its repeti- 
tions and qualifications. 

Albert Lefevre. 

Cornell University. 

The Neo-Platonists. A study in the History of Hellenism. 

By Thomas Whittaker. Cambridge, The University Press, 1901. 

—pp. xiii, 231. 

The fashion of tracing everything that is significant in the intellec- 
tual life of Greece, whether in religion, art, or philosophy, to an Orien- 
tal or Egyptian origin became obsolescent with the dawn of modern 
historical criticism. The two German writers who made valiant at- 
tempts to rehabilitate the old way of looking at things gained some 
notoriety, but scarcely even a serious hearing of their claims. With 
respect to classical Greece, at least, the pendulum has swung to the ex- 
treme, and cautious writers are even chary in admitting that the tales 
of the travels of the philosophers have any foundation in fact. Neo- 
Platonism, however, has longest withstood this tendency. The reasons 
are obvious. The similarity of the mysticism, in which that philosophy 
culminates, with the mysticism of the East is most striking. An ac- 
quaintance, on the part of its representative thinkers, with the philos- 
ophies of the East was not only possible but highly probable. We know, 
at least, that Plotinus while living in Alexandria had heard enough about 
the philosophies of India and Persia to make him desirous of acquiring 
a more accurate and first-hand knowledge of them, and that, with that 
end in view, he joined the ill-fated expedition of the Emperor Gordian 
against Persia. We know that Plotinus' s famous disciple Porphyry be- 
longed to the Semitic race, and was a Greek only by adoption. More- 
over, the attitude of resignation and detachment from the world required, 
in the full acceptance of mysticism and all that it logically implies, is 
foreign to the character of the independent, cheerful, freedom-loving 
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Greek. Notwithstanding this, however, there has been manifest in re- 
cent works a tendency to make less and less of this supposed Oriental 
influence even in the case of Neo-Platonism. Our author takes the final 
step : Neo-Platonism, he declares, is through and through Hellenic ; it 
is " eclectic," but " under the direction of an original effort of specu- 
lative thought which grew out of the continuous Hellenic tradition. ' ' 
Moreover, the history of the school is altogether the history of doc- 
trines internally developed. The positive arguments by means of which 
he supports this view are far from convincing. We must of course ad- 
mit that the Plotinic trinity can be traced to Plato : the primal One, 
or highest God, to the idea of the Good, which in the Republic is de- 
clared to be above being ; mind and soul to the Demiurgus and world- 
soul of the Timceus. And it is equally obvious that many passages 
can be produced from the dialogues of Plato that seem clearly to pro- 
claim belief in a mental state of ecstasy above cognition. But all this 
is by no means sufficient to prove the purely Hellenic origin of 
Plotinus's doctrine. Besides, the passages referred to are invariably 
those in which Plato is speaking, to use Hegel' s phrase, ganz in der 
Weise der Vorstellung. Now the curious thing is that a complete 
logical development of just this, the most un-Greek aspect of Plato's 
philosophy, to the exclusion of all else, should appeal to a mind 
wholly uninfluenced by any but Greek traditions. 

Mr. Whittaker is an ardent champion of Plotinus, " the greatest in- 
dividual thinker between Aristotle and Descartes " (p. 34), and in the 
chapter entitled " Plotinus and His Nearest Predecessors ' ' writes almost 
as if he felt that it would detract from the greatness of his hero to find 
that he had incorporated into his system any definite suggestions re- 
ceived from any one save the pure Greek philosophers of the earlier 
tradition. Now, it may, indeed, be impossible to frame any definite 
account of the philosophy of the elusive Ammonius with whom Plotinus 
passed eleven years in study ; but we are hardly warranted in taking 
the position (lacking all evidence on the point further than the fact 
that Porphyry speaks of Plotinus as working in the spirit of Ammonius, 
without mentioning any definite doctrines adopted from him) that it 
was just some important impulse which Plotinus received from his mas- 
ter that stimulated him to independent thought in a certain direction 
more or less vaguely indicated (cf. p. 33). Again, we think that Mr. 
Whittaker too easily sets aside the suggestion that Plotinus might have 
been influenced in his philosophy by Philo, who, it is admitted, antici- 
pated some of his views. This he does by borrowing an argument 
from Dr. Bigg, which a footnote robs of all force (p. 37). We can- 
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not but feel, therefore, that the question as to the pedigree of the philos- 
ophy of Plotinus is left just where it was before this book was written. 
Nearly one-third of the volume is devoted to the exposition of the 
philosophy of Plotinus, and here the author is at his best. He has 
lived in this philosophy until it has become very real to him, and he 
has succeeded in giving a remarkably clear, succinct, and convincing 
interpretation of it, that will do much toward bringing about a juster 
appreciation of its value as one of the most comprehensive and most 
consistently elaborated systems of speculative thought that is to be 
found in the history of philosophy. It is a book which should once 
for all put an end to the tone of easy superiority and condescension 
with which Plotinus is usually summarily pigeon-holed. Plotinus is 
shown to have been a past-master in dialectical subtlety, profoundly 
aware of the difficulties which are involved in his spiritual monism, and 
fearless in facing them. And, if we cannot always agree with our in- 
terpreter in his estimate of Plotinus' s success in grappling with these 
difficulties, we are forced to admit that never has a monist of this type 
more clearly seen them, or more honestly and candidly attempted to 
meet them. Especially interesting here is Plotinus' s attempt to recon- 
cile monism with monadism ; to insist upon the unity in the soul of the 
whole, and at the same time maintain the reality of particular souls 
(cf. esp. pp. 67 and 77). Individuality is " determined by differences 
in the ideas, and not by the metaphysically unreal modes of pluralizing 
ascribed to matter" (p. 77). In the case of the soul, as with the 
other members of the Plotinic trinity, the one is many "by intrinsic 
difference, not by local situation. The plurality of souls is in the 
rational order prior to their embodiment. In the soul of the whole the 
many souls are present to one another without being alienated from 
themselves. . . . Each of us is a whole for himself, yet all of us, in 
the reality that is all, are together one. Looking outward, we forget 
our unity. Turning back upon ourselves ... we behold ourselves 
and the whole as one with the God within" (p. 66). This actual 
unity in difference of soul with soul, Plotinus does his best to make in- 
telligible. The unity in variety in thinking furnishes a dim adumbra- 
tion of the truth ; but in reality the variety is more substantial, the 
unity more complete than in the case of thinking. " Individual souls 
are the intrinsic laws of particular minds within the universal intellect, 
made more explicit. Not only the soul of the whole, but the soul of 
each, has all things in itself. Wherein they differ, is in energizing 
with different powers. Before descent and after re-ascent of the par- 
ticular soul, each one's thoughts are manifest to another as in direct 
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vision, without discourse" (p. 67). Very subtly does Plotinus turn 
this doctrine to account in treating of the problem of freedom. There 
is no caprice, nothing is uncaused, in the universal order. " But to 
say that everything in each is determined by one soul that runs through 
all, is, by an excess of necessity, to take away necessity itself and the 
causal order ; for in this case it would not be true that all comes to 
pass by causes, but all things would be one, without distinction between 
that which causes and that which is caused ; ' so that neither we are 
nor is anything our work.' Each must be each, and actions and 
thoughts must belong to us as our own " (p. 77). 

The treatment of the problem of evil is similar. The whole order 
of the world is supremely beautiful, and so the "inward soul" finds 
in the things of life nothing to lament over. It is only from the 
soul blinded by self-will that this beauty is concealed. To such 
wicked natures, the Reason in the world might say, " these, too, have 
their part in me, as I too in these " (p. 81). The Drama of the 
world calls for the wicked, and requires also that the wicked should be 
punished for their wickedness, but the "inward soul" even of the 
wicked, being in truth at one with the Reason of the world, must 
vanquish this test with approval. If the further question is asked why 
there should be a drama at all, the answer is : "The principle of 
things having infinite productive power, that power must manifest itself 
in every possible degree " (p. 82). In order that reason may manifest 
itself in its completeness, there must be an order in which every degree of 
perfection is realized. The condition of this is distinction, separation 
of the parts ; and the condition of this is matter. Thus the root of all 
evil is in the very nature of the good, and, therefore, when seen in its 
true light, it ceases, as evil, to exist. 

Some of the most interesting and enlightening pages of the book are 
those which treat of the Plotinic view of the supreme unity of matter, 
and, in general, of the mystical aspect of the system (cf. esp. pp. 59, 
69 ff., 101 ff. ). It is clearly shown that neither the starting-point 
nor the foundation of the philosophy was the subjective experience 
("ecstacy ") ; that, on the contrary, the doctrine is a pure form of 
rationalism, resting, on the one hand, on dialectic, and, on the other, 
on a very subtle psychological analysis which led Plotinus, first of all 
the philosophers, to a very precise and explicit formulation of the con- 
cept of consciousness and self-consciousness (pp. 44 ff.). Nowhere 
in the history of thought do we find a more consistent and systematic 
effort of logic to overleap itself in the discovery, and description of 
reality as beyond all reach of reason. But we do not think that Mr. 
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Whittaker has succeeded in making out that Plotinus has surmounted 
the difficulties involved in such an account of reality. No definite 
meaning can be attached to the primal One. It is confessedly un- 
knowable, and when all is said, differs in naught that is definitely con- 
ceivable from nothing. Nor can it be shown why the world of things 
and thoughts, the world of change, position, and relations exists at all. 
To say that this unknowable One, being infinite in power, and being 
above envy, must manifest that power in all degrees, is a position that 
is deprived of meaning when the further Neo-Platonic contention is 
held in view that, in passing from this unity to a world of multiplicity, 
what appears to be added is in reality taken away, what appears to be 
an addition is in reality a diminution of being (cf. p. 113). 

The chapter devoted to the polemic against Christianity is full of 
interest and value. And the same may be said of the entire discus- 
sion of the diffusion and development of the philosophy of Plotinus. 
The exposition of the philosophy of Proclus throws much light upon its 
obscure points, particularly upon the doctrine of "divine henads. " 
This is shown to be simply Proclus' s attempt to carry back the cause of 
the plurality of things into the very core of the supreme One, which is 
thus conceived as acting through many points of origin. When, how- 
ever, we turn over a few pages (p. 215), and find our author discover- 
ing a sort of ' ' verification ' ' of this doctrine in the views of modern 
science, we can only rub our eyes with astonishment, and wonder 
whether we have understood him after all. The passage deserves to be 
quoted in full : ' ' The primal One, as we know, is by Neo-Platonism 
identified with the Platonic Idea of the Good. Now this, with Plato, 
corresponds in the intelligible world to the sun in the visible world, 
and is its cause. But if, as Proclus concluded, the one must be medi- 
ated to particular beings by many divine unities, what constitution 
should we naturally suppose the visible universe to have ? Evidently, 
o each ' ' henad ' ' would correspond a single world which is one of 
many, each with its own sun. Thus the metaphysical concep- 
tion of Proclus exactly prefigures post-Copernican astronomy, for 
which each of the fixed stars is the center of a planetary chain, 
and the source of life to the living beings that appear there in the 
order of birth. ' ' 

Mr. Whittaker' s notion of the possible "verification " of metaphysics 
as applied in this chapter is very strange (cf. pp. 212 ff. ). In this 
connection we must refer to another very curious bit of reasoning, 
whereby Mr. Whittaker finds a possible " deeper " reason for Proclus' s 
assertion that if it were in his power he would withdraw from the 
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knowledge of men for the present all ancient books except the Timceus 

and the Sacred Oracles (pp. 160-1). 

Charles M. Bakewell. 
University of California. 

The Adversaries of the Sceptic or The Specious Present : A New 
Inquiry into Human Knowledge. By Alfred Hodder. London, 
Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd.; New York, The Macmillan Co. 
1 90 1.— pp. ii, 339. 

Of the two parts into which the author divides his work, the first 
deals with the metaphysics, the second with the ethics of the Specious 
Present. The thesis of the first part maintains that all things knowable, 
"things mental and things non -mental, past, present, future, and con- 
ditional are cognized within the outer limits of the Specious Present ' ' 
(p. 247). The argument naturally turns on the author's interpretation 
of inference, of which the traditional account offers two principal types, 
deduction and induction. As for deduction, it requires a universal 
premise ; but how is knowledge of such a proposition to be obtained ? 
Not a priori, the author agrees with the empiricist. Nor yet by in- 
duction ; for induction can give us no information respecting unex- 
amined cases (p. 103). There remains as sole type of inference the 
passing by analogy from particulars to particulars (p. in). But what 
are the particulars ' ' enumerated ' ' in such inference ? We usually 
answer, " the facts of past experience ' ' : the author points out that not 
the facts of past experience, but only present memories of these facts 
can serve as data to inference. And what are the particulars inferred ? 
Not, as usually stated, " future experiences," but only present concep- 
tions or pictures to which is attached the distinguishing tag of a future 
date (p. 128). Consequently, we arrive at the definition : " Inference 
consists in involuntarily conceiving or picturing the unknown by an- 
alogy with the known " (p. 126), in which both the " known " and the 
" unknown " are elements of a present situation. It is the " involun- 
tary ' ' character of this conception that gives it a right to be called a 
' ' belief, ' ' while to ask whether or not the conception is true is simply to 
ask whether or not it is believed. "If we consider what beliefs we 
call true, we find that they differ from all other rival or possible beliefs 
in this, that we believe them" (p. 135). 

So far the conclusion has the ear-marks of scepticism, and just for 
that reason seems to conflict with common sense. But the author is 
not satisfied to leave the instincts of common sense unaccounted for ; 
he would make place for the most important of them in his own sys- 



